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‘Martha Davidson Morris 


The Board of Visitors would pay a lov- 
ing tribute to the memory of one of its mem- 
bers who so suddenly passed away two days 
after the last meeting of the Board. 


Mrs. Martha Davidson Morris in her 
quiet way added great wisdom to the deci- 
sions that came before the Board, while her 
practical interest in The Training School was 
of real value to it. Having enjoyed her loyal 
friendship for many years we know of no 
more revealing tribute to her beautiful Chris- 
tian character than to quote her own words 
which she once wrote to a greatly bereaved 
friend—“‘She reached the gate a little ahead 
of the rest of us and God was there and 
took her in.” And so, our friend passed 
from us to the satisfying joys of Heaven. 


Mrs. Morris from earliest child- 
hood loved The Training School, 
and had been closely associated 
with it. Her father, Mr. George 
Davidson, for many years was 
Treasurer of the School and one 
of its most loyal supporters. 
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Department of Research 
Annual Report, 1941-1942 


Edgar A. Doll, Ph. D. 


Director of Research 
The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey 


RESEARCH 

1, The annual re-examination of normal subjects in Vine. 
land and Landis Township by means of the Vineland Social Ma- 
turity Scale was continued. Approximately forty per cent of 
the original subjects were re-examined. These data were check- 
ed and recorded but have not been analyzed statistically. In- 
spection reveals an implied confirmation of the value of the scale 
as a measure of individual growth in social competence. 

2. Annual re-examinations of the pupils of The Training 
School have continued for the gathering of growth data as well 
as for clinical purposes. Social age growth curves on the con- 
tinuing population have been plotted in relation to Binet mental 
age growth curves. These data suggest that the feeble-minded 
become progressively retarded in social competence as age ad- 
vances, with relatively little progress after twenty years of age. 

3. A special analysis was made of individual differences in 
mental age and social age with reference to success in training 
within the institution, and also with reference to clinical type. 
These differences indicate that the social scale is the more ef- 
fective means of institutional classification because it indicates 
the likelihood of profit from training more clearly than does 
mental age. On the clinical side, the evidence indicates a re 
lation between MA-SA difference and clinical type. When SA is 
below MA this suggests exogenous mental deficiency; when SA 
is above MA this suggests endogenous deficiency among feeble 
minded subjects. 

4. The scale has been translated into Spanish by Miss 
Morales. Request for this translation has been received from 
Dr. Bernardo Serebrinsky of Cordoba, Argentina, for the im- 
mediate use of this scale in the examination of school children 
in that country. It is anticipated that the translation may be 
published under joint authorship of Miss Morales and Dr. Sere- 
brinsky and under the joint sponsorship of the educational min- 
istries of Costa Rica and Argentina. 
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5. Monthly re-examinations of two normal children have 
been continued as a means of studying individual development 
on the part of infants during short time intervals. These re- 
sults show that the typical straight line curve of normal individ- 
ual maturation becomes rather irregular when the time period 
between examinations is minute, due to the excessive influence 
of the probable error of measurement. The data also suggest 
that the standardization of the early social scale items is prob- 
ably too high for normal infants. 


6. Definite progress has been made in preparing the book 
manuscript for the scale. A departmental “editorial board” 
was appointed to critically evaluate the manuscript as it is 
prepared. Work has been continued on the preparation of clin- 
ical case studies for the section on clinical applications. A sec- 
tion on the results from feeble-minded subjects with SA 12 and 
above has been added to the feeble-minded standardization data. 
A digest of all correspondence on the scale has been prepared 
to be used in clarifying the presentation of the method. To- 
ward the end of the year the central section of the book bearing 
on the specification of items was revised and extended. The 
total copy completed at the present time is approximately 450 
pages. Appreciable progress has been made on the statistical 
formulation, but this section has not yet been written. : 


7. The scale was used as a therapeutic instrument with 
gratifying results by Mr. James J. Brooks, then Supervisor of 
Education at the Woodbourne, New York, Institution for Defec- 
tive Delinquents, and a report published in the Journal of Crim- 
inal Psychopathology. 

8. Dr. Ellis Weitzman has produced a group scale modifi- 
cation of the social scale as an outcome of his doctoral disserta- 
tion at the University of Nebraska. 


9. A manuscript by Ruth Watson and Dr. C. M. Louttit 
presenting their report on the use of the Vineland Social Matu- 
rity Scale with entering first-grade children, was published in 
The Training School Bulletin. 

10. We collaborated with Drs. Kathryn E. Maxfield and 
Harriet A. Fjeld in a critical evaluation of their use of the 
Social Maturity Scale with young blind subjects in which they 
proposed certain adaptations of the items of the scale to im- 
prove its practicability when used with the visually handicapped. 
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11. We have investigated the use of the scale in the if. 
ferential diagnosis of idiot, imbecile and moron degrees of men- 
tal deficiency. Carefully selected groups were analyzed with 
reference to SA and MA total scores and with reference to item 
performance on the social scale. Mental age and social age 
were found about equally valuable in the differential diagnosis 
of idiots and imbeciles, but among morons and dull-normals the 
social scale gave a wider spread of classification and a much 
clearer diagnostic separation. 

12. As a by-product of the above study, the total scores 
and item scores of fourteen idiot subjects were analyzed with 
reference to repeated examinations over a period of five years, 
Similar data were then obtained from single examinations of 
140 idiot-grade subjects at the Woodbine State Colony. These 
results were reported in a paper on “The Social Competence of 
Idiots” with the implication that the training of idiots is de- 
pendent upon maturation, and that the social competence of 
idiots is chiefly limited to various forms of self-help. 

13. The study initiated last year on the cottage training 
of idiots has been continued. Progress in training was measured 
by the Social Maturity Scale and by a Cottage Activities Chart 
as a detailed elaboration of the scale items at the idiot level. 
In this experiment it was found feasible to measure more mi- 
nute stages of progress by the Cottage Activities Chart than was 
possible by the Social Maturity Scale. However, such progress 
was seen to be clearly limited by the level of maturation. 

14. A report on the value of the Social Maturity Scale as 
a basis for classification and training was prepared, based on the 
general experiences reflected in various of the above studies and 
supported by an analysis of the comparative item maturation 
curves for normal and feeble-minded subjects. These curves 
clearly showed the dependence of item performance on matura- 
tion rather than training. They also reflected the smooth and 
rapid course of maturation. When analyzed by SA without re- 
gard for LA the feeble-minded subjects were found to mature 
relatively earlier in self-help activities and occupational pur- 
suits as compared with normal subjects. In such categories as 
communication the retardation was found to be progressively 
greater as the items increase in difficulty. The results empha- 
size the importance of planning a training program for mental 
defectives on both the nature and the timing of maturation in 
specific directions. 
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15. The study of the social competence of twins and 
siblings, both normal and feeble-minded, reported previously, 
has been extended. This has confirmed the earlier results with 
more satisfactory evidence, indicating that identical twins show 
closely similar social competence, non-identical twins show slight 
variations, and siblings show wider differences. 


16. In connection with this study a careful translation has 
been prepared of an article by Helmuth von Bracken which ap- 
in the Archiv fur die Gesamte Psychologie, 1939, to be 
published in forthcoming issues of The Training School Bulletin. 


17. That the Social Maturity Scale is coming into wide- 
spread use is evident from correspondence and sales as well as 
from research studies from various sources. The Extension 
Department reports sales of over 15,000 copies of the blank, and 
nearly 500 copies of the manual during the past year. Appoint- 
ments to positions are being made with the specification of ex- 
perience in the use of the scale. The Special Education Depart- 
ment of the Newark public schools continues to report most 
favorably on its curricular usefulness. Instruction in the use 
of the social scale has continued by correspondence and by per- 
sonal visitation. We are frequently consulted on the use of this 
method in various research studies. We also have received nu- 
merous visitors who come to study the method at first hand for 
a day at a time or for longer periods. 


WAR EFFORT 


1. The Subcommittee on Survey and Planning, Emergency 
Committee in Psychology, met at The Training School for the 
week of June 14-20. This group considered the general state of 
psychological needs and services of the nation in terms of cur- 
rent military and civilian needs as well as in terms of future 
outlook. Following earnest deliberation, a cogent report was 
prepared which has received general endorsement among psy- 
chologists. It would be difficult to overestimate the deep signif- 
icance and important consequences of this meeting with refer- 
ence to the promotion of psychological services in relation to 
human welfare. It is anticipated that this committee may hold 
continuing meetings at Vineland during the ensuing year. 

2. During the summer we received for a period of two 
weeks’ interneship an army Sergeant who reported here under 
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military authorization to acquire more immediate experience jn 
problems of mental deficiency with special reference to the effec. 
tive assignment of men suspected of mental deficiency, or their 
separation from the service. 

3. In addition to serving as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Mental Deficiency of the Emergency Committee in Psychol. 
ogy, the Director of Research has accepted membership on the 
military committees of the American Orthopsychiatric Associa. 
tion and the American Association on Mental Deficiency. He is 
also serving in an advisory capacity to the committee on the 
utilization of the handicapped of the International Council for 
Exceptional Children. It would be inappropriate to comment 
on the details of these activities except to state that they are 
designed to insure an effective utilization of the handicapped 
during the war period. 


4. Special mention should be made of the effective military 
use being made of the rail-walking test devised by Mr. Heath 
as published in the American Journal of Psychology. This de- 
vice has proved very helpful in the detection of motor disabilities 
and also of marginal mental defectives. 


CLINIC 


Within the clinic, continuing work on the development of 
new procedures has been in progress. Unfortunately the vol- 
ume of routine casework has interfered with the success antici- 
pated in these directions. 


The Chief Clinician has been serving as one of two volun- 
teer psychologists for the out-patient clinic of the Atlantic 
County Hospital and as consultant to the Vineland local draft 
board. 


A departmental seminar has been held as usual. The dis- 
cussion this year centered around the topics of differential diag- 
nosis of the degrees of mental deficiency, classification by eti- 
ological evaluation and special clinical types. 

The volume of casework for the period October 1, 1941 to 
October 1, 1942 shows a total of 529 cases, including 264 pro- 
gress examinations, 142 re-examinations, 51 admission studies, 
38 dismissal reports, 15 consultations, 12 special studies, 4 mem- 
orandum reports, and 3 summary reports. The administration 
of the continuous examining has been smoothly maintained. 
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GENERAL 


The Director of Research has served as a member of a com- 
mittee on professional training of clinical psychologists set up 
by the American Association for Applied Psychology. This 
committee is especially concerned with the problems of formal 
training and experience in the professional field of psychology. 
A graduate student institute conference sponsored by this com- 
mittee was held at the Pennsylvania State College and a real- 
istic report prepared. 

The Director of Research has also served as chairman of 
the election committee of the American Association for Applied 
Psychology. He has continued to serve as a member of the edi- 
torial board of the American Association for Applied Psychology 
and has accepted appointment as a member of the editorial staff 
of the proposed monograph series in applied psychology of the 
Association. 

During the fall academic semester we offered an extension 
course on tests and measurements in collaboration with the 
Glassboro State Teachers College. Intensive instruction was 
offered in the examination of children based on the Social Ma- 
turity Scale. All members of the staff collaborated as labora- 
tory assistants. 

Correspondence has continued exceptionally heavy with 
many letters requiring minor special studies. Numerous visi- 
tors have been entertained. Scientific meetings have been gen- 
erously attended. 


PUBLICATION 


Publications of the Department appearing in print during 
the year, exclusive of book reviews and minor articles, are as 
follows: 


1. Dott, E. A. The Essentials of an Inclusive Concept of 
Mental Deficiency. American Journal of Mental Deficien- 
cy, 46:214-19, October, 1941. 


2. Dott, E. A. Department of Research: Annual Report, 
1940-41. Training School Bulletin, 38:120-27, October, 
1941. 


3. Dott, E. A. Scientific Freedom. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 6:1-7, January-February, 1942. 
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4. Dou, E. A. and Brooks, J. J. The Therapeutic Uses of the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale in Its Application to Adult 
Prisoners. Journal of Criminal Psychopathology, 3:347. 
58, January, 1942. 

5. Dout,E.A. The Vineland Scene. Training School Bulletin, 
39:9-11, March, 1942. 

6. Dott, E. A. The Exceptional Child in Wartime. Journg 
of Exceptional Children, 8:204-06, April, 1942. 

7. MORALES, NOEMI (Translator). Contribution to the Study 
of Juvenile Personality, by Dr. Bernardo Serebrinsky, 
Training School Bulletin, 39:26-30, April, 1942. 

8. HEATH, S. Roy. Rail-Walking Performance as Related to 
Mental Age and Etiological Type Among the Mentally 
Retarded. American Journal of Psychology, 55:240-47, 
April, 1942. 

9. Douu, E. A. Social Age as a Basis for Classification and 
Training. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 417: 
49-57, July, 1942. 


PERSONNEL 


Marianne Hessemer, M.S. Pennsylvania State College, was 
appointed research fellow for the academic year, and has since 
been appointed clinical assistant for the year 1942-43. 

Lucille Horan, A.B. Connecticut College, research fellow 
1941-42, resigned in April 1942 because of poor health. 

Noemi Morales of San Jose, Costa Rica, was appointed 
guest fellow of the Institution for the academic year under the 
auspices of the Institute of International Education and the 
United States Office of Education. Miss Morales spent most of 
her time as research fellow at the Laboratory. She resigned 
in May to become director of the Beasley’s Point Branch of the 
Sea Isle Hospital and Training School. 

During the summer Helmer R. Myklebust, Director of Re- 
search at the New Jersey State School for the Deaf, joined the 
staff as a guest fellow for a period of six weeks of instruction 
and experience. 

Mrs. Kathryn Fitch Deacon has resigned as executive and 
research assistant, effective October first. 

The remainder of the staff has continued as formerly, Dr. 
Otness as chief clinician, Mrs. MacLeod as editorial assistant, | 
Mrs. Matlack as director’s secretary, and Mrs. Snyder as clinic 
secretary and librarian. 
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Notes on the Care of The Low Grade 
Mentally Deficient Child 


S. Roy Heath, Jr. 


Former Supervisor of Infirm Units* 
The Training School 
Southbury, Connecticut 


_ Failure to consider a systematic energy outlet program 
among the lower grade mentally deficient children invites all 
sorts of unpleasant mannerisms, habits and temper outbursts. 
In physics, there is a law of conservation of mass and energy. 
Humans absorb quantities of energy from food, water and air. 
This intake must be ultimately expended in some form or other. 
For the low grade child an acceptable outlet routine must be 
provided if the less favorable forms of expression are to be a- 
voided. Few idiots will initiate their own play activity, but once 
introduced to even the simplest motor activities will perform 
them with untiring repetition. The late Walter Fernald main- 
tained a rock pile in front of his low grade units while he was 
at Waverly, Mass. Each day the children would move the pile 
to a different spot nearby, only to move it back again the fol- 
lowing day. To an outsider this may sound aimless but not to 
men like Fernald who were challenged by the problem of 
“swayers” and “benchsitters.” 

The Woodbine (N.J.) Colony for Feeble-Minded Males has 
experimented with roller skating as a form of energy outlet. 
In a unit of one hundred twenty low grade boys between the 
ages of five and fifteen, eighty have been taught to be self-suffi- 
cient on skates. In the playroom of the same unit, trapezes 
- and rings are in active use. An interesting side-light on this 
athletic program is the surprising lack of injuries. For instance, 
all eighty of the children who learned to skate, did so without 
sustaining so much as a skinned knee. Could it be that they 
are too young mentally to perceive danger in their activity and 
hence in falling are free from muscular tension that fear in- 
duces, thereby avoiding injury. 

In general, at Southbury, crude and bulky play equipment 
has proved most popular. Big rubber balls, four to twelve inch 
square blocks, carts made from discarded farm wagons, sliding 





* Now in military service. 
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boards, swings and teeter-totters are all in order. Short walks, 
which also have a definite place in the daily program, can easily 
be handled by the use of an ordinary clothes-line rope which 
extends from the front to the rear of the line. Each child goon 
learns his or her position on the “string-line” and will, with few 
exceptions, maintain a firm grip on the rope during the walk 
Finally, there is a weighted block covered with felt material with 
ropes attached. This is pulled up and down halls or dayrooms 
ostensibly to polish the floors, but its main import remains its 
energy outlet value. 


E. R. Johnstone of The Vineland Training School has long 
advocated a constructive outlet program for the more seriously 
retarded. At Vineland’s Menantico Colony the energy release 
program is combined with the agricultural needs of the institu- 
tion. Weeding of the gardens and clearing of fields utilize this 
type of labor to an amazing degree. Because of the mutual 
benefit to both the child and the institution as a whole this farm 
colony program has much appeal. 


- SELF-HELP TRAINING 


Training for social competence implies teaching the child 
to be more independent of the help of others in the routine of 
his daily life. At Southbury the training program in the four 
infirm units is based on the use of the Vineland Social Maturity 
Seale. This empirical scale affords a measure of performance 
in the catagories of self-help, locomotion, occupation, commu- 
nication, self-direction and socialization. The aggregate score 
yields a social age and quotient somewhat comparable to the 
Binet mental age and quotient. Since the Social Scale is con- 
structed genetically it serves teachers and attendants as a de- 
velopmental guide in the training program. 


Roughly, the Southbury program is as follows: the charge 
nurse or charge attendant assigns each incoming child to one of 
the more experienced attendants. These training attendants 
may have from eight to twelve children to supervise directly. 
These employees then serve as informants to the psychologist 
or supervisor who administers the Social Scale on the child. 
The interview technique used in employing the scale affords 
personal contact between the supervisor or psychologist and the 
training attendant. As a result not only is a performance re- 
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cord added to the child’s permanent case study but also train- 
ing goals are set up as a challenge to the training attendants.. 


PAROLE 


Experienced administrators have long refuted the idea that 
the low grade units are open only at one end, with permanent 
custody their only function. Many a parent accepts the return 
of the gravely handicapped child to the home.Perhaps the factor 
which initially necessitated placement in the institution is no 
longer operating. In one case the parents, with their normal 
children educated and weaned from the home, are eager to ac- 
cept the return of the low grade child. In another, the economic 
situation of the family may have become so rehabilitated that 
the mother, no longer having to work, can make a home for her 
handicapped child. The improved social competence of the 
child due to institutional training itself increases the likelihood 
for a good home adjustment. 

It is in the transfer from training school to home that much 
past effort can be wasted if there is not a carry-over of training. 
The parent too must be trained. Many administrators utilize 
their parent contacts to modify the specific training program 
used for that child. Some superintendents encourage mothers 
and fathers to anticipate the return of their children by observ- 
ing the training routine on other than visiting days as a sort of 
“pre-home” training. 

Thus the institution earns its title of “Training School” in 
its fullest meaning. Just as it took the institution in earlier 
days to point the way for communities and their public school 
systems in the handling of the high grade mentally deficient, it 
is also accepting the role as a training center anticipating ulti- 
mate home or foster home care for the seriously retarded child. 
Such a program happily pays dividends in the form of emotional 
comfort for the parent and cost savings for the citizen. 
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Parent to Parent 


This touching letter is more than a tribute to The 
Training School at Vineland—it is the soul of one home 
communing with another. It imparts confidence and se- 
renity from one family circle which has found peace to an- 
other which is seeking it. While we at Vineland cherish 
this generous endorsement of our effort, our pride is less 
than our humility in passing its message along to other 
parents and to other schools of similar earnestness. Let 
the reader then substitute his own names for the families 
herein represented and other school names for Vineland. 
The message is for all families and for all schools. 


Editors 


Dear Dr. and Mrs. G.: 


I am writing to tell you of our experience with the School 
where our son Howard is being cared for. I do not know, of 
course, whether it is the place you are looking for, or whether 
they are in position to take additional children. 

It is a privilege, however, to tell you of our gratitude to- 
ward this School for the loving care and help they have given 
our son. 

Howard is now ten years of age. When he reached school 
age, we began to realize that we could not provide for him the 
kind of care he needed. We have a son who is four years older 
than Howard, who had always been most loyal to him and full 
of help. When, however, school age for Howard arrived and he 
was unable to keep up with other children, we began to feel that 
we had to think of Sandy too, and protect him from the unfeel- 
ing things other children would say. Then our little girl was 
two years of age and needed more attention than her mother, 
even with help, was able to give her. For the sake of Mother 
and the other children, we came reluctantly at last to believe 
that we would have to find a way for Howard to get the care 
outside of the home that we could not give him in it. We do 
not regret that decision after three years. 

When, in due time, the School authorities admitted our son, 
we found that we were really thinking of ourselves, not of him, 
when we found it so hard to take the step. He was welcomed 
very kindly- and soon assigned to a building with its separate 
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staff, in which about twenty boys of approximately Howard’s 
general condition live. They are cared for by three intelligent 
and loving women of mature years, and these have the assis- 
tance of some of the general staff. No person is kept on the 
staff who cannot be always gentle and patient with the children. 
The School was founded by a minister more than half a century 
ago, and it firmly holds to its faith in the therapeutic power of 
love. The attitude of the children toward all those with whom 
they associate is instantly corroborative of their affection for 


them. 


When we were considering entering Howard in a private 
school we were concerned whether they could take as good care 
of him as we had done. As we began visiting him at intervals 
of two or three months, we discovered that he was getting better 
care than we had been able to give him. This applied not only to 
health but to his personality training. He had developed traits 
which the School changed in the course of time. Whenever he 
caught a cold or got a skin infection or had any of the little dif- 
ficulties to which children are susceptible, he was given the best 
care in the little cottage which has been set aside as the hospital 
of the institution. There the school physician and his consult- 
ing specialists on the staff, with the assistance of well-trained 
nurses, are prepared to care for anything, and to isolate any 
disease that may turn out to be contagious. 


Through careful study over a period of many months, the 
staff members were able to tell-us certainly what Howards’ ca- 
pacities were, and what future we might expect he will have. 
Their specialists on birth injury and subnormal mentality in 
children are the best in the country. While we would give any- 
thing we have if the things they told us were not true, we believe 
they know the truth, and have tried to adjust ourselves to it. 
After years of uncertainty -and probing, we are grateful for a 
diagnosis which we can trust, and for intelligent and loving care 
which is better than we ourselves could give. 


Howard is now completely at home at this School, and fits 
into the life there, where he is understood and not “different.” 
While we took him there when we lived in New Jersey and 
have since moved to Illinois, we hope that we can keep him 
there. Even though we cannot see him so often, we know that 
he is where life holds more for him than perhaps anywhere else. 
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We know too that our family life is being helped by the fagt 
that one of its members, who is always in our family prayers 
has found the kind of environment which his specialized needs 
require. 


May God bless you and help you. Nothing is harder than 
the decision you are called upon to make, and therefore nothing 
can show more surely that God’s love is a sustaining power, 
“made perfect in weakness.” 

Sincerely yours, 
(a parent) 


Maximum assistance to the mental deficients in their strug- 
gle towards social adequency is not only simple justice to an 
unfortunate, handicapped group, but is also indispensable to 
the highest welfare of the American people as a whole. 


This will lead to the greatest opportunity for the individual 
mentally deficient child and secure for him that comfort and 
happiness which it is his right to have and our high privilege 
to grant. 
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‘“Howd’y Do, How Are You?” 


Helen Hill 


About twenty years ago Dr. Porteus in his book ‘Mental 
Deviations,” dedicated one chapter to “Children Not Cases.” 
Here he told the simple little stories of several of our girls and 
boys as he had known them here. Perhaps no one has ever 
done this more effectively than he, and so we reprint a para- 
graph from his story of “Tim.” 


“Here, for instance, is Tim—old, white-haired and decrepit 
at forty, but with the smiles and tears of a child. Tim proudly 
wears a collection of medals and buttons on his coat, but treas- 
ures in his soul every kindly word or smile that greets him as 
he upholds the onerous duty of institution errand boy. Tim 
used to run errands once, but now he walks, and every year 
walks slower and slower. Still, on the rawest, coldest morning 
of mid-winter you may meet him battling along cheerily, doing 
faithfully what he deems a most important service. What though 
Tim thinks the laborer worthy of his hire and looks expectantly 
towards the desk where, perhaps a box of candy might lie. You 
may forget your manners by neglecting to offer him a piece, but 
Tim never forgets his manners so far as to ask for any. He 
may say gently, as he politely wthdraws from your room, “You 
know, I had a lovely dream last night. I dreamt you gave me 
such a fine piece of candy.” But as for asking for a piece—not 
on Tim’s life. Still, pay or no pay, candy or no candy, Tim will 
come just as cheerily the next time with his errand, and, though 
his bones ache and his step is dragging, he will do his task with- 
out slacking, amply repaid by the word or the smile of good- 
will.” 
Many times recently some old friend of The Training School 
has written or asked, “How is Tim these days?” So we are 
going to tell you how he is and how he spends his days, because 
for long years Tim’s philosophy of life and his honest affection 
for people have greatly impressed men and women as they have 
come and gone and made for him lasting friendships all over 
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the land. One such instance I recall now. A number of years 
ago, I chanced to meet the president of the university in one 
of our great western states. His first question after i 
me was, “How are John, George and Tim?” I told him that} 
was astonished that he should have remembered these particular 
children, since he had visited The Training School only Once, 
and that nine years before. He replied, “Those three men made 
as great an impression upon me as any other three men I haye 
ever met. They gave me ideals and a challenge that I shay 
never forget.” 


Yes, Tim was “white-headed and decrepit at forty,” but 
that was twenty years ago. Every day, however, has found 
him moving along his regular path. He seems to have become 
smaller and smaller and more delicate (for a long time 
Tim’s weight has been 88 pounds). Nothing could keep him 
from his Store schedule—when weather has been bad, he has 
often been urged to remain in his cottage and just have “a good 
time,” but he always remonstrates with decision, “I’ve got to 
take care of the Store and look after everything down there.” 
Each year his errands have become fewer and fewer, and the 
basket on his arm is ever lighter, but he still trudges along 
singing, keeping time with the jolt of the package or basket he 
is carrying. His early morning errands are so arranged that he 
arrives at a kitchen or two just in season (always a surprise) 
for a belated cup of coffee, a griddle cake or some tidbit that 
especially appeals to Tim’s delicate appetite. These little trips 
give him a chance to meet his friends along the way. However, 
he never allows himself to be distracted for more than a pleasant — 
“good morning” when he has an important mission. Tim still 
has his kitty at the barn that claims his daily attention and 
affection. 


Many of you know what Christmas means to Tim. He is 
the first to greet Santa Claus. Aglow with excitment, he rushes 
up to be the first to shake his hand. We believe Santa Claus 
looks forward with the same expectation to this greeting. Tim 
never fails to receive his tiny music box and bright picture book. 


Miss Groff has been Tim’s closest friend all these many 
years that he has helped her “carry on at the Store,” and in all » 
this time there have only been a few days when Tim has not 
been in his chair by the window to respond to her slightest wish; 
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just as often, however, has she been ready to anticipate Tim’s 
wishes and to see to his every comfort. She tells a little story 
that happened only the other day which proves that you will 
never cease to get a surprise now and then when you work with 
children grown old. One day Timmy for some unknown reason 
did not tell the truth about some little matter. When Miss Groff 
had straightened it out and said, “Now Timmy you are not go- 
ing to tell any more stories are you?” She dismissed the matter 
from her mind until she suddenly heard Tim’s quavering voice 
raised to its highest pitch singing, “I Love To Tell The Story.” 


In the cottage Tim fills a place all his own. Each evening 
he writes notes to his friends. These are hieroglyphics. In the 
morning he takes them to their destinations in order to trans- 
late them in person. In this way he conveys his affection to. 
many friends. Tim always leads the evening prayers and beats 
time for the singing of “The Goodnight Song.” Here every boy 
shows him the respect and dignity he so well deserves. Tim 
celebrates his “22” birthday each year.. This is a real event. 
Next year he will have celebrated a half century of “22” birth- 
days here at The Training School. 


_To The Training School folks Tim is Tim and that is that, 
but after all careful records have been kept which make an en- 
viable record covering almost fifty years, one that might well 
be the goal of many another whose mental strides have gone 
far beyond Tim’s six-year mental level. While these records 
show careful recordings of Cottage, School, Hospital, and Lab- 
oratory, we will only quote one or two: “February 1913—the 
Cottage Reports inform us that Tim has changed but little. He 
is always “the optimist,” friendly with everyone he meets—ac- 
tive, cheerful, obedient, truthful, and good tempered.. He has 
probably reached his level and will remain about the same.” 


“June 1942—The Laboratory—jovial, childish, sympathetic, 
appreciative and faithful. There can be no doubt that he has 
been and is one of the most potent factors among the employees 
as well as the children in encouraging the “good life” by ex- 
ample if not by precept. He symbolizes the best traditions of 
The Training School. Is there any need to say more?” 
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Book Review 


WALLIN, VIRGINIA S., M. E. and WALLIN, J. E. WALLACE, Ph. p, 
An Investigation of the Acuteness of Hearing of Children 
in the Delaware Public Schools by Means of the 4-A Audi- 
ometer. (Division of Special Education and Mental Hygi- 
ene, Board of Education, Wilmington, Delaware, 1942), 
64 pp. Price 30 cents. 


This bulletin reports the findings of a hearing survey of 
21,970 white and 2,962 colored school children in the State of 
Delaware, who were tested by means of the Western Electric 
4-A Audiometer. Results reported include the following topics: 
prevalence of hard of hearing children; age, grade and sex differ- 
ences; results of follow-up treatment after a lapse of two years; 
results of follow-up work for auditorially handicapped children 
and intelligence of the hypacousic. 


Of special interest and consequence are the detailed instruc- 
tions for principals and teachers who use the 4-A audiometer. 
These instructions are well formulated and reveal the precau- 
tions taken in order to obtain reliable results. They are entirely 
adequate for other persons or agencies and, if used, would assure 
comparable data. 


The entire procedure from instructions for testing to treat- 
ment and presentation of results is definite and precise. The 
findings are well stated and the conclusions logically drawn. 
The report is of special consequence to those interested in the 
hypocousic, but might also advantageously be read by all those 
professionally interested in the exceptional child. 


—H. R. Myklebust 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Notes from the New Sheet* 


he ee 
= way of showing our kindness to dumb animals because they cannot 
talk to us like humans, but they talk in their own language. He sleeps 


We were invited to Mrs. Aker’s home. We were welcomed in 
alovely manner. This little affair was given for her piano pupils and girls’ 


We have some boys back from vacation, one from New Orleans, 
Phoenix, Arizona, Washington, D. C., New York, York, Pa. and Princeton, 
N. J. We have some new boys in the cottage. Three boys are from 
New York and the fourth is from Alaska. 


Pete has opened a watch repairing shop. He will be glad to over- 
haul and repair (with no guarantee) any make of watch. 


Roland and Roger, jig saw puzzle experts will be most happy to 
exchange puzzles with any cottage. No rebate on missing pieces. 


On my poultry job with Mr. Aker, I have learned to do many kinds 
of work, such as, work on the nice lawn, dressing chickens, and helping 
in the mixing of different kinds of grain for feeding. I help in the care of 
the poultry, feeding, watering, etc. I am now in School half the time and 
my classes are about as they were last year. We have several new teachers. 
Morning Assembly began again. I take part sometimes by playing the 
piano or reciting. 


We celebrated our first anniversary in Craven Cottage by having a 
nice party. Mr. and Mrs. Frietag came and showed some interesting pic- 
tures. The films were on an Arctic expedition, swimming, stunts and diving, 
Fourth of July Parade and the dismanteling of the old tank. Mrs. Bullock, 
Mr. and Mrs. Reeves, and Mrs. Bryant were also guests. There were 
about thirty in all. Dr. Otness and Mr. Davies were there too. The re- 
freshments included a cake with one candle on it for the Cottage. 


: Mr. Deacon who has been our supervisor and who has always taken 
& great interest in the News Sheet left The Training School on September 
5 to join the Navy. He is an ensign now, located at Newport, R.I. Every- 
body was sorry to have Mr. Deacon leave. He was fine and upright in all 
of his dealings with the boys and nothing was too much for him to do, 
and he always had time to take an active part in the life and recreation 
of the boys.. We know that he will make a fine man in the Navy and 
hope he will come back to us someday. 


* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheet.—Editor. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Thomas are our new house father and mother ang we're 
going to work together for a pleasant home. Sometimes we have 
tions and singing in the evening. We think our boys sing very well, 


I work in the. poultry and I take the turkeys out in the morning 
until eleven o’clock, then I get the eggs. We expect to have more 
next year. We will soon be getting ready for Halloween. We play bage. 
ball every night. Every Sunday afternoon we go to Assembly. I hear 
the radio in the evening. 


On October 6, 1942 Soft Ball season closed with a banquet 
honoring the boys of the team and the employees who were 
responsible for such a victorious season. Needless to say, it 
was a most delightful evening for all. After the turkey dinner, 
the assistant coach paid tribute to each player by citing his 
splendid record for the season. Emphasis was placed on the 
importance of team work in any of life’s tasks and that this 
season made it more evident than ever, since several of the boys 
were new on the team. Good honest sportsmanship and coop- 
eraton were the keynotes of the short talks made by visiting 
guests. . 


Let us not forget that well directed sports and activities 
contribute much to the wholesome development of mind and 
body for a greater service. 


Congratulations again to the boys of The Training School 
for another victorious season. 








